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EARNINGS AND LIVING STANDARDS IN MOSCOW 


I. A COMMENT 


The article by Miss Schulz and Mr. Wiles which appeared in the Sept- 
ember—October issue of the BULLETIN was an interesting attempt to compare 
living standards in Moscow with those that obtain in this country. Unfor- 
tunately, the authors have used methods which do not seem entirely satis- 
factory and some of their data are inaccurate. 

A fundamental difficulty exists in all comparisons of living standards, 
whether between two different periods of time or between two different 
countries, namely that tastes and habits differ and so do the goods available 
for meeting popular demand. Errors must occur by taking a collection of 
goods that are consumed, for example, by the British people and comparing 
their total cost with the cost of a similar collection in Moscow, Berlin, Rome, 
Paris or any other capital city in which popular eating habits may be quite 
different. 

The ‘Human Needs Diet’ based on data collected in the Southern 
‘Midlands and London is not an ‘ absolute’ diet appropriate to all people 
throughout the world. It includes, for example, bacon, but there is no reason 
why the people of other countries should be expected to eat bacon, and 
indeed many of them do not, if only for the reason, as in Moscow, that the 
price is much dearer than other substitutes. Approaching the matter in 
reverse, it would be equally incongruous to work out a Moscow human needs 
diet in British terms if caviare is eaten extensively by the Muscovites, as 
appears to be the case, for whom the price is relatively cheap, whereas in 
England the cost is £9 a pound. 

The only reasonable method of comparing the cost of food in two countries 
with different tastes and habits is to take two collections of foods, one from 
each country, and price them both in both countries. This would, of course, 
provide two index numbers of the relative cost of food, instead of one; but 
that is inevitable in the circumstances. 

The second error is the confusion of the cost of food with living standards. 
Food may be much dearer in one country than another for fiscal or other 
reasons, but other human needs, rent, heat and light, for example, may be very 
much cheaper. The fact that a family spends a bigger proportion of their 
income on food in Moscow than in England, does not necessarily prove 
anything, particularly if people in Moscow spend much less of their income 
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on the other necessities of life, and indeed on some of the simpler luxuries. 
Similarly, the article is at fault in its attitude to taxation. Isolating Income 
Tax, the point is made that taxation is ‘ a considerable burden on the poor’ 
and that the system is ‘ far more regressive ’ than the British system, but this 
conclusion falls to pieces if one assesses the services derived from payment of 
Income Tax and works out the cost of the payment for similar services in 
Britain. Income Tax at the rate of 5} per cent to 13 per cent of one’s income 
in Moscow provides, broadly speaking, the equivalent services to those which 
in England are obtained from payment of Income Tax, National Insurance 
contributions and local rates. The worker’s share of the contribution to 
National Insurance in Britain is 5s. gd. per week for adult men and 4s. 6d. 
per week for adult women, and although there is not an up-to-date figure on 
the burden of rates, a cautious estimate is that they vary between 5s. and Ios. 
a week according to the type of home and the locality. Whilst in one sense 
it is true that there are no personal allowances in the Russian Income Tax 
system, it should be noted that the first 260 roubles of income are free of tax, 
and that in the case of large families, that is a wage-earner with four depend- 
ants, there is a reduction of 30 per cent in the Tax—a much more substantial 
benefit than the British family allowances which in itself is liable to taxation. 

It is clear, therefore, that a worker in Britain pays a larger percentage of 
his income in direct taxes than the worker in Moscow, including even the 
British worker whose wage is so low that he is exempt from payment of 
Income Tax, but, of course, is still liable for payment of rates and national 
insurance contributions. 

It is also essential to ensure that the method of collecting prices is approx- 
imately similar in the two countries and that the same criteria of selection are 
applied. Miss Schulz’s ‘Human Needs Diet’ is doubtless collected as a 
result of visits to the cheapest shops and market. But no-one spending a few 
weeks in Moscow has either the knowledge of that city, or the time within 
such a short stay in a foreign country, to do the same, although it is possible 
that owing to the state-ownership of all shops there is not the same dis- 
crepancy in prices between o.ie shop and another; but there are the open 
markets and stalls where there is more fluidity in prices, and the shrewd 
Moscow shopper would be able to get to know the cheapest markets. 

But if the methods behind the article are open to criticism there is even 
stronger criticism on some of the facts. 

The authors state that ‘all the prices were collected in typical working- 
class shops and markets’ . It is not claimed that these were the lowest prices 
at which the foodstuffs could be obtained; but it is clearly implicit in this 
method of approach that the lowest prices should be quoted. Yet in the 
article by Professor Charles Madge, in the January 1953 issue of Soviet 
Studies, we find that for many of the important items the minimum prices 
noted by the delegates (of whom Professor Madge was one) were well below 
those shown by Miss Schulz and Mr. Wiles. A comparison is made in the 
accompanying table of the items for which prices are quoted by Professor 
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Madge. It will be seen that, whereas in some cases the prices quoted by 
Professor Madge and Mr. Wiles are the same, in many cases Mr. Wiles’s 
prices are as much as 25 per cent, 50 per cent or even 80 per cent above the 
minimum prices quoted by Professor Madge. The total cost of these con- 
stituents of the ‘ human needs diet ’ comes to 151.2 roubles on Mr. Wiles’s 
prices, and 121.8 roubles on Professor Madge’s minimum prices; thus Mr. 
Wiles’s prices are, on the average for this group of commodities, 24 per cent 
above the minimum prices quoted by Professor Madge. 

The authors of the BULLETIN paper claim that they have made allowances 
for some differences in the availability of foodstuffs in Mosow compared 
with England. It is, therefore, somewhat surprising to find that bacon, which 
is a large item in the British ‘ human needs diet’ and which is kept at an 
artificially low price by deliberate government policy, features just as largely 
in the Moscow budget. Moreover it appears from the list of prices given by 
Professor Madge that the ‘bacon’ on which the Moscow housewife is 
assumed to expend 1o per cent of her total food budget (at the very high price 
of 16 roubles per Ib) is really tinned ham. It was perfectly possible for them 
to have substituted for bacon cheap cuts of beef at 5 roubles per lb, or even 
chicken or veal at 7 roubles. 

If allowance is made for the over-pricing of foods by Miss Schulz and 
Mr. Wiles and for the inclusion of tinned ham instead of some cheaper 
substitute in their “human needs diet ’, it is likely that the cost in Moscow 
of this diet would come down from 255 roubles per week to 190 roubles or 
even less. 

I have carefully checked both the prices in the article and Professor 
Madge’s prices, with those I and my colleagues noted when on a delegation 
to Moscow in November last. In all the discrepancies between the two my 
notes coincide with those of Professor Madge with only a few exceptions, such 
as tea, and in all of these my prices are lower than those of Professor Madge 
which may very well be due to price reductions which may have occurred 
during the gap of six months between the two delegations. 

For the purpose, therefore, of dealing with the standards of living in 
April last year, which is the intention of the article, I have confined myself to 
Professor Madge’s figures. The article confines itself to earnings and living 
standards in Moscow, but the layman will doubtless look upon Moscow, 
subject to minor adjustment, as a yardstick for the Soviet Union as a whole. 
It is misleading to deal only with Moscow earnings of industrial workers, 
when many of the higher paid workers are outside Moscow. Alternatively 
the balance should be adjusted by quoting the salaries of professional workers 
who are more numerous in Moscow than in other cities, and whose remuner- 
ation compares very favourably with the categories of workers outside 
Moscow. But ignoring this absence of weighting, which should have been 
done, the article rates net earnings too low in stating the figures of 600, 1,000 
and 1,600 roubles for low, medium and high monthly net earnings. Parti- 
cularly would this be the case if by the words ‘ or joint’ in referring to earnings, 
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the article implies that the earnings are family earnings and not individual 
earnings. The lowest paid person I met was a typist on a basic wage of 600 
roubles a month, which seems in keeping with the table printed in the article, 
where there is only one person below this figure, namely an ice-breaker. 

There is no other grade of worker in the table which falls below the 600 
roubles net earning category. Based upon my experience, I would say that 
the low earnings were 600 roubles a month as a basic wage which, with 
bonuses, would bring it to around 800. I was told that the benus and incentive 
payments which operate throughout industry as a whole, increase basic 
salaries or wages by an average of 35 per cent. Certainly I did not find a 
single person, whatever their occupation, who was not entitled to earn one 
or more forms of bonus, and I think that this 35 per cent figure is about right. 
Similarly the medium and high wages seem on the low side, if only by not 
taking fully into account the various incentive payments. 

If by reason of the survey only covering Moscow it is going to exclude 
the highly paid miners in the coal-fields of the Moscow region and further 
afield or workers engaged in other highly paid occupations such as steel, both 
of which categories earn about 3,000 roubles a month, the balance should be 
maintained by giving greater emphasis to the higher paid workers in the pro- 
fessions, who are more numerous in Moscow than in other cities. All these 
grades would compare very favourably or in some cases more favourably 
with quoted earnings of the railway-engine driver of 2,750-3,850 roubles a 
month. This would nearly double the rate of the top categories’ monthly 
earnings of 1,600 roubles. 

The article states that the ‘ Soviet Union wage structure is much more 
unequal than the British ’. If this is the case, then on the article’s figures the 
average wage would almost certainly be higher than 1,100 roubles per month 
and indeed the additional figures I have mentioned seem to bear this out. 
The effect of greater inequality of distribution is to raise the average wage 
compared with the wage of the lowest paid workers. In Britain, the average 
wage is more than twice the average for youth and girls, who are at the lowest 
end of thé scale. If the same sort of distribution applies in the Soviet Union, 
only more unequally, the average wage would be likely to be more than twice 
the wage of ‘ young shoe factory operatives ’ which is quoted as 650 roubles. 
If, however, we accept the figure of 1,100 roubles as being the average wage 
of all workers in Moscow, it is impossible to see how one arrives at the 
conclusion that the joint net earnings of a man and wife would be only 1,600 
roubles. If tax and trade union contributions on a gross wage of 1,100 roubles 
come to 100 roubles the average net wage is 1,000 roubles. This is the average | 
for all workers, men and women, young and old. Therefore, one must assume 
that the average applies equally to the husband and the wife : for the husband 
it will probably be an under-estimate, for the wife probably an over-estimate : 
but these will tend to cancel out. Hence the proper estimate of the joint net 
. earnings of a married couple, on the figures presented by Miss Schulz and 
Mr. Wiles, should be not 1,600 roubles but 2,000 roubles. 
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There are other errors in the data in the article which indicate an absence 
of thoroughness. The price of cigarettes is referred to as 6.50 roubles for 
twenty. This is the price of the best cigarettes, ‘ Moscow’, complete with 
gold tip which no doubt all visitors to the Soviet Union smoke, as I did. The 
more popular types of cigarettes are half to one-third of the price of this 
more luxurious kind. Prices of cinema and theatre seats are given so that 
somebody unacquainted with the Soviet Union would infer that anyone 
wishing to see a cinema or theatrical show would have to pay the prices 
mentioned. Probably as many people see their films in centres such as 
Palaces of Culture as in the commercial cinemas. The prices there are from 
1.50 to 5 roubles compared with 3.00 to 6 roubles quoted. Theatrical shows 
and concerts and other forms of musical entertainment are generally free in 
the Palaces of Culture. 

The cost of a canteen meal is given as 5 or 6 roubles. Professor Madge’s 
figure is 4 to 6 roubles. This by itself is a small difference, but if it is multi- 
plied as the report does, by 25 days to give the expenditure on a monthly 
basis, then the effect is important. My record is that even Professor Madge’s 
figure is somewhat on the high side and the figure of 6 roubles would only be 
paid if the worker interposed two main courses between his soup and a hot 
drink. I imagine very few would do this if they are going home to an evening 
meal. 

Reverting to social services, the article makes the point that a few holidays, 
especially in the workers’ sanatoria, are subsidised. This is an understate- 
ment. The figures I was given are that there are 1,200 sanatoria, or rest-homes 
owned by the trade unions in addition to those owned by the Ministry of 
Health and very large factories. 2,700,000 workers stayed in the trade union 
sanatoria alone last year, of whom one-fifth stayed free of charge, and the 
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Comparison of Mr. Wiles’s Prices and Professor Madge’s Minimum Prices of Food in 
Moscow 


Price per unit* in Wiles’s Cost of ‘ human Extra cost 
roubles price as needs’ quantities of using 
Food per cent of Wiles’s 
Wiles Madge Madge’s Wiles Madge prices 
price 
roubles Wh roubles roubles 
Meat ZIES) 5.0 150 24.9 16.6 8.3 
Margarine 8.6 7.4 116 18.9 16.3 2.6 
Sugar 4.7 4.7 100 14.8 14.8 — 
Tea 52.2 41.7 125 13.1 10.4 Bedi 
Cheese 11.4 6.8 168 3:5 Pil 1.4 
Eggs 1.3 0.7 186 12:5 7.0 35 
Fish 4.0 20 154 9.9 6.5 3.4 
Milk 1.3 1S 100 23.6 23.6 — 
Bread 0.8 0.7 114 16.4 13.6 2.8 
Potatoes . 0.5 0.4 125 11.3 8.6 Delf 
Dried Fruit 4.5 4.5 100 2.3 2.3 _ 


* The units are lbs. for all foods except eggs and milk ; eggs are quoted at so much per 
egg and milk at so much per pint, 
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remainder paid not more than 30 per cent of the cost of their stay. I visited 
some of the Sanatoria at Odessa and from the people I met, I would say that 
those who stay in them are a representative cross-section of the workers and 
not concentrated on those with fairly high incomes as the note in the report 
suggests. 

My information on old age pensions also conflicts with the article which 
suggests that pensions are very low, and apart from miners and a few other 
categories, the maximum is 240 roubles a month. I was told that pensions, 
subject to 20 years’ continuous service, are at the rate of 50 per cent to 60 
per cent of earnings. It was stressed that this meant gross earnings and not 
basic wage. In the mines, steel and other basic industries pensions are payable 
from the age of 50, whilst in other jobs pensions are payable from the age of 
60 for men and 55 for women. Individuals who continue to work after 
becoming entitled to a pension still receive their pensions in addition to the 
rate for the job at the work they continue to do. 


G. H. Evin. 


IJ. A REJOINDER 


Mr. Elvin raises five main objections against our article : (1) that we have 
chosen a wrong method of comparison by (a) using a wrong diet and (5) 
confusing the cost of food with the cost of living; (2) that we have overstated 
the prices in Moscow; (3) that we have understated Moscow wages; (4) that 
we have given a wrong picture of the incidence of taxation and related 
charges and thus distorted the figures of net income in Moscow; (5) that we 
have understated workers’ pensions in Moscow. 


(1) (a) The Diet Chosen as a Measuring Rod 


We are astonished at the accusation that we ‘ have not faced up to the 
difficulty . . . that tastes and habits differ’. Our first 2} pages were concerned 
exclusively with this difficulty, and we pointed out on p. 324 that a Russian 
“human needs’ diet would raise the purchasing power parity of the rouble 
over that indicated by our English ‘human needs’ diet. It is hard to see 
what more could have been done to emphasise the very difficulty that Mr. 
Elvin brings up as if it were new. There being no Russian diet available, we 
could not make the desirable cross-comparison of 
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which latter we were able to provide. We took the quantities—q,—from the 
English ‘ human needs’ diet compiled twice a year by Miss Schulz. This is 
generally accepted as representing the simplest and cheapest diet to satisfy 
an English family. When we came to multiplying these quantities by Moscow 
prices we rather leaned over backwards, omitting or diminishing the quantities 
of goods that were relatively most expensive in Moscow. Logically, this 
procedure is indefensible, since it leaves the numerator of the fraction at 
» p.q, but reduces the denominator to something less than 2’p,.q,. Applied 
statistics, however, must be the servant, not the master of common sense. 
The procedure gives at any rate a pro-Moscow bias of which Mr. Elvin 
has not complained. 


Specifically we made two main assumptions, zz., (i) that the Moscow 
working-class family would be satisfied with somewhat coarser foods than the 
British family; (ii) that the Moscow family would buy only those foods that 
were freely available, and amongst nutritionally equivalent foods would 
generally substitute the cheaper for the dearer ones. Our actual substitutions 
are discussed on page 310 of our previous article. In view of Mr. Elvin’s 
objections we would emphasize that the meat in the English “ human needs ’ 
diet is not the cheapest that could be bought, but in part best (rationed) 
minced meat, in part inexpensive boneless roasting meat, and in part stewing 
meat. The eggs that in April 1952 cost in England 42d. were the best 
(Grade A) eggs. The cheese in the ‘human needs ” diet is hard cheddar 
cheese, which, weight for weight, is many times as nutritious as the soft curd 
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cheese that in Moscow could be bought at R. 6.8 a Ib. Neither chicken nor 
cheap meat are nutritional substitutes for bacon, which is mainly a fat food, 
while meat or fowl are essentially protein foods. To replace bacon by cheap 
meat or fowl would, measured in terms of calories, require between three and 
five times its weight, as purchased—even more, if fowls are sold unplucked 
and/or undrawn. However, if it is thought that the inclusion of bacon unduly 
raises the cost of the Moscow diet, as defined, it is easy to omit this item 
altogether from the calculations of cost of both the English and the Moscow 
diets; it will then be found? that this leaves the purchasing power of the rouble 
practically unchanged, at 3d., as stated in our paper. 

We also indicated in some detdil that the purchasing power of the rouble 
would seem to have been 4d.—or possibly even 5d.—had it been calculated 
largely on the cost of the cheapest starchy foods. We are now able to illustrate 
this point, though from the data available it seems difficult to push the 
purchasing power parity above 4d. Some idea of a Soviet diet that is pared 
down to the bone can perhaps be gathered from a basic diet sheet for the 
inmates of the Ukhta-Pechora corrective labour camp in 1937. The sheet is 
published in facsimile in a pamphlet, Slave Labour in the Soviet World.* 
One is, no doubt, entitled to assume that the relative composition of the 
Labour Camp diet indicates the nearest approach to a minimum nutrition 
that could be endured by any Moscow working-class family—though the 
absolute quantites per consumption unit would have to be greater.* Let us 
see how some such diet would compare with our English ‘ human needs ’ diet 
and what, using the ‘ weights’ of the labour camp diet, would have been the 
purchasing power of the rouble in April, 1952. 

We should explain in some detail what use we have made of the facsimile 
in order to arrive at the schedule in Table I. To obtain a diet of about the 
same calorific content as the ‘ human needs’ diet for an English family with 
three children of school age, it was found necessary to multiply the quantities 
of all the basic foods shown in the facsimile, by 5.8. This multiplier has, 
however, been reduced to 5 for meat and fish, and to 4 for tea and salt.4 On 
the other.hand, we added to the diet 18 pints of milk, which should be an 
essential constituent of the diet of any family with three young children. The 
cost of this diet has been calculated, as far as possible, by means of the lowest 
prices published by Professor Madge in Soviet Studies. We choose these 
prices not because we consider them fair, but in order to achieve the greatest 
possible bias in favour of the rouble. By the side of this minimum diet is 
set out the English ‘human needs’ diet for April 1952 as published in the 


1 Diet (2) in Table V. 

2 Free Trade Union Committee, A.F. of L., New York. 

* The calorific value of the basic camp diet for an adult was less than 1,800 calories per 
day, on the assumption that the nutritional value of the foods in the diet is as high as that 
of corresponding U.K. foods. In Slave Labour in the Soviet World its actual calorific content 
is given as 1,292. 

“In order to allow (a) for the fact that three persons in the family are assumed to be 
children aged between 5 and 12 years who require relatively less tea and salt than adults 
and, (b) for our inclusion in the diet schedule of 18 pints of milk, No milk was allowed in 
the unmodified labour camp diet. 
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TABLE I 
Low Cost Diets in England and U.S.S.R. for a Family with 3 Children, in April 1952 
(Per Week) 
English ‘ Human Needs’ U.S.S.R. Minimum Diet USS tenet 
Diet in April, 1952 Based on Labour Camp Diet 1952 English 
Prices 
Quantity Price Cost Quantity Price Cost Price Cost 
per unit} per unit} used per 
(Moscow) unit? 
Sy ale S. a. Roubles | Roubles| s. d. Saas 
Meat ... hele tbet OZ. Ic Le O8 5 10 1fb 100z. 5.0 8.7 ihe 3 Ya 20h 
Liver ae iVozy E10 1 4h — = — pes = 
Bacon So ke COZ ies a) 4 8s} =— = = Sey wet 
Fish ... Ss: Ib Boz 108 2097p) LOI ees0z 2.6 26.5 10 8 5z 
Milk ... ee eo Le pt: 6 9 0 18 pt. 13 23.4 9 0 
Cheese ae IOZ, (12 0 74 — - = — — 
Eggs ...| 10 eggs 44 Sud —_ == — = = 
27 44 58.0 20 08 
Bats, .= rele ci iSozo st o2a8 3 43 14oz.| 10.75 9.4 th ah i 4 
Sugar... see. Slby 2oz, 6 7 6% 100z 4.7 2.9 6 3f 
Syrup ane 80z. 11 54 — — — — — 
jam )..: = bozA jek 53 5S — —_— _ —_— — 
Dried Fruit 80Z7" 15.0 6 — — —_ — — 
6 4} 12.3 1 52 
Bread ...| 201 4h" 7 12% | 35tb 13oz. 0.7 Zand 447 | 12 Of 
Flour ...| 20 548 703 | 1%b 5oz.| 1.29 1.6 548 7 
Cereals and 
Pulses “elie OlD 103° | 7 OF | 7tb 3oz. io Tid 1031°| 6 52 
15 1} 38.2 19 10} 
Potatoes cone Ib Phe 3 7%} | 35i6 130z. 0.4 14.6 2am 6 24 
Fresh Vegetls. ; 1516 43 By 4 8Ib 15o0z. ib fete 16.1 aes 2 23 
8 94 30.7 8 5 
Cocoa & 4oz.| 3 3 92 —_— — = — a 
AI or Ae 80Z, eS PZ fet teh 40z.| 37.8 9.5 3 0 9 
salt.7- 2 oe yee 23 1b 4oz. 0.4 0.5 Res eh) 
Other Condi- as a ie 3 
ments, etc. seed soe a oo 7.0 
3 8 11.0 2a0 
Total Cost... | 61 4 150.2 51 93 


1 The price units are: pint for milk ; egg for eggs ; “Ib for all other foods. 

2 Average price of inexpensive cuts. * Herrings. 

4 Margarine and cooking fat in proportion of 7 : 2. 

5 Cheap cooking oil. ® Cooking fat. 71}ib at 74d. $3 tb at 1s. 4d. 

® Rye and wheat flour in proportion of 2:1. 1° Cereals and pulses in proportion op lis: 

11 Lowest price in Moscow (buck wheat). 127 tb at Is. 23d. ; Le 

13 Beetroot, carrots, swedes, cabbage, onions, and rhubarb, in proportion of 6:2:8:10: 
db SH 14 Carrots in Moscow, swedes and beetroot in England. 18 Outlay only given. 
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BULLETIN,! at the then prevailing prices. Some adjustments in these prices 
had to be made for assessing the cost of the labour camp diet in terms of 
English prices ruling in April 1952. Thus, the average ‘ human needs’ diet 
price for meat referred to partly roasting, partly boneless frying, and partly 
stewing meat, while the lowest meat price obtained by Professor Madge in 
Moscow applied to stewing meat only. In April 1952, the English housewife 
could buy stewing beef at from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. a lb. However, in order to 
avoid any suggestion of unfairness we have chosen for our comparison a higher 
price than that, viz. 1s. 7d. For fats we have taken the price of cooking fat 
only, which was 2d. more than that of margarine, since cooking fat and cooking 
oil have, weight for weight, about the same calorific value. For fresh vegetables 
we have chosen both from Professor Madge’s published list and from the 
English ‘ human needs’ dietary the prices of the cheapest vegetables. The 
camp dietary gives the weight for potatoes and vegetables only combined; 
we have split up this figure between potatoes and vegetables in the proportion 
of 4 to 1. A larger allowance of fresh vegetables would have increased the 
relative cost of the Moscow diet both directly (because vegetables were rela- 
tively dear in Moscow) and indirectly (because a proportionate reduction in 
the quantity of potatoes would have necessitated an increase in the allowance 
of other calorific foods). Since Professor Madge’s figure of the price of tea 
in Moscow refers to the cheapest brand we also used for our comparison the 
cheapest price of tea that was current in England in April, 1952. 

The cost of the Moscow ‘ minimum diet’, as defined, was R.150.2 per 
week, as compared with 51s. 94d. for an equivalent English diet. This gives a 
purchasing power of about 4d. to the rouble. The large amount of fish in the 
basic camp diet is probably due to the fact that the camp is situated on the 
coast. But even if we omit part or all of the fish, and/or part or all of the milk, 
the purchasing power of the rouble still remains in the neighbourhood of 4d. 

The objection might be raised that this diet is unrealistic since it is based 
on a labour camp diet, and we certainly would not maintain that a diet of this 
composition is actually bought by Moscow families. However we use the 
diet merely as a measure of purchasing power parity, and it is composed of 
foods that are known to have been eaten by Russians in approximately 
similar proportions and that could be freely bought in Moscow. Hence such 
an objection would miss the point. The diet, no doubt, is a hypothetical one; 
nevertheless it is not an impossible diet, for, composed of sufficiently un- 
refined foods,” it could maintain a family in a reasonable state of health.? 

If we derive the purchasing power from the corresponding figures of cost 


1 Vol. 14 No. 6. 

2 This would be important so as to retain in the foods a reasonable amount of essential 
minerals and vitamins. Also, in order to somewhat counterbalance the very low amount of 
fat allowed in the diet, at least part of the fish should be fat fish and the milk unskimmed. 

* There appears, unfortunately, no other recent diet available. Older diets, for 1925-27, 
are given in the Internarional Labour Review, October 1929. We have not referred to them 
because they are 10 years earlier. Moreover, they were obtained from workers whose wages 


were 1/3 above average. They thus would not satisfy Mr. Elvin’s requirement of being the 
cheapest available. 
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computed for the unmodified basic labour camp diet, we find that it amounted 
to only 3.9d., since this diet contains proportionately slightly more meat, 
fish, and tea, for all of which the purchasing power is higher (viz. 4.6d.). 


(1) (0) The Logic of using the Cost of a Diet as a Measuring Rod 

It is true that the cost of food would be a bad measuring rod for the 
relative standards of living in different countries if vastly different values 
obtained for the purchasing power parities expressed, respectively, in 
terms of food and of non-food prices. Now according to the English diet 
used in our original paper, the purchasing power parity of the rouble was 
2.8d. (R.254.9 = £3 os. 6d.). According to the Russian ‘ minimum’ diet, 
as defined (‘Table I), it was 4.1d. (R.150.2=f2 118. g$d.). Let us then try to 
assess the purchasing power parities for textiles and durable foods. The 
figures obtained will of necessity be rather crude approximations, since we 
have to use arbitrary weights. 

Durables : Giving the larger items in Table VIII of our previous article 
a weight of 1 and the smaller a weight of 10 we get a ‘ basket ’ costing R.15,892 
or £290 11s. 4d. The purchasing power parity of the rouble would be 4.4d. 

Textiles : Giving the larger items in Table VII and VIII of our previous 
article a weight of 1 and the smaller a weight of 2 we get a ‘ basket ’ costing 
R.7,192 or £290 11s. 4d. This gives to the rouble a purchasing power parity 
of 2.4d. 

It is thus probable that on any reasonable working-class diet the rouble’s 
food purchasing power parity falls between its parity for durables and its 
parity for textiles. It follows that the food parity is not unfair to either 
country. 

No reasonable comparison is possible between the cost of housing, fuel, 
and lighting, in England and Moscow, on account of the huge differences in 
the respective standards and climates. But even in an English ‘ human needs ’ 
budget, housing, fuel, and lighting, absorb only between 15 and 20 per cent 
of the total income, while expenditure on food takes up between 45 and 50 
per cent ; in the average Moscow working-class budget, expenditure on food 
must inevitably represent a still larger proportion, and—as Mr. Elvin suggests 
—housing, fuel, and lighting, a still smaller one. Hence even a considerably 
lower cost in Moscow of any of these last named three items could not very 
substantially affect the picture of average purchasing power parity of the 
rouble for food. 


(2) Prices 

All but three of Mr. Elvin’s discrepancies follow simply from his sug- 
gestion that we should have always taken the lowest price in Professor Madge’s 
range. It is definitely not ‘implicit in this method of approach that the 
lowest prices should be quoted ’; for our object is to compare, and we should 
treat Moscow prices like English prices in this matter. Now the prices of 
foods in the English ‘ human needs’ diet are not the cheapest that can be 
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found but average prices collected from good shops and market stalls patron- 
ized by working-class housewives. Usually many of these sell some of the 
foods at prices lower than shown in the dietaries published in the BULLETIN, 
but unless there is a reasonable certainty that in all the places surveyed any 
careful housewife could normally buy at these prices, higher ones that are 
found to obtain more generally are adopted for the dietary. The shops in 
which the Moscow prices were collected were also all frequented by workers. 
The method of collection was certainly less skilled than it is for the 
English ‘ human needs’ diet and less comprehensive; this was an inevitable 
shortcoming, but, considering Moscow conditions, it is not clear whether 
this was likely to impart a definite bias—upward or downward—to our list of 
Moscow prices. In any case, the fact that we already allowed in our com- 
parisons for the substitution of inferior—because cheaper—Moscow foods 
for certain English foods, would certainly compensate for any accidental 
bias in the price of a specific food. 

There are three noticeable discrepancies between Professor Madge’s 
food prices and our own. For rye bread we quoted the price in the list that 
Professor Madge collated from the observations of many delegates in Moscow 
and circulated at the time. He tell us that he thinks his lower published price 
was discovered in a Moscow shop after his list was drawn up. For eggs we 
also referred to his list: the price given is that in the peasant market. His 
lower price Professor Madge obtained from State shops after the list had 
been compiled. 


Our price for potatoes was also based on Professor Madge’s circulated 
list, which records a price of R. 0.9 in the shops and from R. 1.5 to R. 2.0 in 
the market. All these prices refer to old potatoes—new potatoes in Moscow 


TaBLeE II 
Moscow Food Prices in April 1952 
Prof. Madge 
Price Initialled” | “Published ee 
Unit | — List in Soviet piles 
Studies (Bulletin) 
a ee ee ee ee, 
| Roubles Roubles Roubles 
Bread, rye sas es | kilo 1.81 1.5-1.8 1.8 
Potatoes, shop ... veel kilo 0.9 
do., market... ... kilo 15-20 \ n2 \ 
Fish, cheap as = kilo by | Did 
do., mackerel nee kilo 12.0-23.0 — 8.72 
do., medium ... sis kilo a 12.0 
Eggs adh ves ae egg 1.0-1.5 0.7-0.8 13 
Milk ase cas ene litre 2.2 22 2:2 
Cheese, soft ...  ...) kilo 15.0-25.0 = , 
do., Gruyere type... kilo 25.0-47.0 } 15 .047-0 25.28 
Margarine ANG 33 | kilo —_— 16.4—20.3 19.0 
Supater cs nee one kilo 10.4-12.2 10.4-12.2 10.4 
Tea on aan vs kilo — 92.0 upwards 114.8 


? The best wheaten bread (‘ Viennese ') cost 9.0 roubles per kilo. 
2 Fish costing about half as much as herrings. 
* Assumed equivalent to rationed Cheddar cheese. 
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in April, if available at all, would be a highly expensive luxury food. Old 
potatoes, however, are anything but this, and are normally consumed in large 
quantities. Why then should people be willing to pay for them twice as much 
in the market if they were obtainable freely elsewhere at the lower price? 
It is therefore obvious that potatoes at R. 0.9 a kilo were either scarce or of a 
poor quality and had to be supplemented by purchases at the much higher 
prices. The average price of R. 1.1 per kilo, given in our first article, assumes, 
however, that this was done by working-class families only to a very small 
extent.} 

To turn to non-food goods, we do not understand Mr. Elvin’s proposal 
that we should always compare good English commodities with inferior 
Russian ones. Indeed, we probably erred in this respect in our first article, 
as may be seen from the figures in Table III, which show that many of the 
Moscow prices collected by Mr. Wiles were Jower than those collected by 
Professor Madge. Mr. Elvin finds our price for Russian cigarettes too high. 
This price was taken by us because it was the lowest for cigarettes approx- 
imately equivalent in tobacco content and quality to the English standard 
brands. Naturally the Muscovite is satisfied with a much lower ‘minimum,’ 
in this respect as in most others. But to compare these minima is not to 
compare real earnings. 


TABLE III 
Moscow Non-Food Prices in April 1952 
Prof. Madge Published Schulz and Wiles 
Roubles Roubles 

Men’s Clothing 

Suite oe roe eae 1,000-3,000 360 

Overcoat, cheapest winter — 353 

do., average ae oe 900-4,0001 996 

Gabardine Raincoat os 1,000 525 

Shirt a8 Ay 5 75-300 69-125 

Shoes oor nan on 200-400 227 
Women’s Clothing: : 

Dress oes sae = 450-600 357 

Shoes APF std aXe 150-500 250? 
Other Items : 

Radio Set... tee os 800 1,000 

Bicycle, best ordinary ae 800 945 

do., racing a see 1,000 

Vodka, standard bottle... 26 12.0—27.5 

Cigarettes, medium? (20) ... 4.3-6.5 6.5 


1 Average to good quality. ? Oxford type shoes. ‘ 
: casio ean have usually a long hollow tip and contain much less tobacco than 


the cigarettes smoked in England. 


(3) Wages 
We were careful not to guess at an average wage from the data collected 


by the delegation. Prices can be obtained from price-tags, but men have no 
income-tags upon them and their statements must in all countries be treated 
with reserve. We claim, however, that on the basis of the figures presented it 


1 The superintendent of the Moscow markets informed the delegation that about one- 
third of all Moscow’s food was bought in the market, 
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was reasonable to set down R.600 as ‘low’, R. 1,000 as ‘medium’, and 
R. 1,600 as ‘high’ monthly wages.. Our uneasiness about our data was 
reflected in a footnote referring to various Western experts who put the 
average in industry and clerical work at R. 600. We have since been attacked 
from one side for not flatly adopting this figure, and from another for under- 
stating Soviet wages. 

We believe on reconsideration that we overstated. We'are very sceptical 
that workers earning R. 3,000 a month exist in any number. If they are 
confined to the provinces they will be outweighed by the mass of road, state 
farm, and forestry workers at wages far below average.! It is a queer capital 
where the wage level is below that in the provinces, and Moscow is surely not 
a case in point: it is admitted to be the most advanced city in the country. 
We are now prepared to go farther than in our first article and say definitely 
that R. 600 is about right fora U.S.S.R.-wide average, and that Mr. Elvin, 
like Mr. Wiles and the other delegates to the Economic Conference, received 
a mistaken impression; that is, attention was defiected from the enormous, 
and ill-paid, white collar and distributive groups, and very possibly on some 
occasions exaggerated figures were given to them for factory wages. 

The statistical evidence for an average of R. 600 a month is given in an 
independent article by Mr. Wiles.2_ The other line of reasoning is from the 
direct evidence of travellers. A better placed observer than any of us is M. 
Michel Gordey,? who spent 2 months in U.S.S.R. in 1950 (since when, all 
parties agree, wages have hardly changed). He quotes some illuminating 
incidents showing the divergence of official figures of earnings and of actual 
earnings. The figures of actual earnings were noted by him when he attended 
sessions of the People’s Court. He had been informed officially that the lowest 
paid government employee earned R. 800 and the Moscow factory worker 
from R. 800 to R. 1, 000 per month. In the People’s Court many government 
clerks and employees stated, without being disbelieved, that they made from 
R. 500 to R. 600 a month, and semi-skilled workers from Moscow metallur- 
gical and textile factories similarly testified that they earned from R. 700 to 
R. 800. Mr. Gordey gives a rather telling example of window-dressing in the 
following : 


‘During my visit to one of the giant metallurgical factories in 
Stalingrad the officials in charge of receiving me stated that the “ elite ” 
workmen in their foundries were paid from R. 7,000 to R. 8,000 a 


month. . ... Thereupon, at my request, they sent for a workman, who 
. . . began to reply (a little too quickly for official liking) to my precise 
questions, . .. He made R. 2,000 a month. The officials began to exclaim 


loudly : ‘‘ Come, come, you make more than that!” The unfortunate 


* Such workers were to receive much less than average wages in the (captured) 1941 
Plan: so also were shop workers. 

2 pp. 327 et seq. 

* Foreign Correspondent of France-Soir, Russian by birth and who speaks Russian as his 
native language. M. Gordey’s politics appear to be French neutralist with pro-Western 
leanings in the last resort. Visa for Moscow (Gollancz), Ch. 14, 
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roller tried to make amends. ‘‘ Some months I make R. 2,3000,”” he 
said. This was still far from the figure of from R. 5,000 to R. 7,000 
which had been ascribed for his category a quarter of an hour before.’ 


Mr. Gordey’s conclusions may be summed up as follows (Table IV) : 


TABLE IV 
Moscow Earnings 


Type of Earner Per Month 
Roubles 
Unskilled Workers, Sweepers, Night-Watchmen, etc. sate soe 350-450 
Semi-skilled Workers, Subordinate Clerks, etc. es we ere 500-600 
Fairly Experienced Workers, Middle-Rank Civil Servants, etc. ... 700-800 
Officials of Upper Middle Rank, Store Managers, Skilled Workers... 1,000 
Fairly Influential Officials, Near-Stakhanovites siete iis as 1,200-1,500 
Stakhanoviles, Directors i 2k eee se ae 2,000—-10,000 


Neglecting the rural population, this points to an average of R. 600-700 
for industrial, clerical, and intellectual workers. Mr. Gordey’s figures are 
chiefly for Moscow alone. 

Further direct evidence for this low average is provided by Mr. Jasny in an 
unpublished paper, Mr. Nove,” and Mr. Leif Bjérk,? all relying on scattered 
data in Soviet technical publications. In 1950, earnings in metallurgy varied 
from R. 3,087 to R. 9,420 p.a. In 1951, hardly any employees of village 
Soviets earned as much as R. 600. Operational workers on the railway 
earned (in 1949) on the average R. 710, school teachers (in 1948) R. 520 
to R. 850. Employees of waterworks had in 1948 an annual average R. 5,905, 
urban shop assistants earned, in 1949, R. 3,600 (possibly only in small 
shops). Mr. Jasny’s paper shows the wages of factory workers running 
roughly at the rate we quoted (which are much higher than those in water- 
works and shops). 

We hinted in our paper at the possibility that the State loan—generally 
1/12 of the income—might not eventually be repaid in full, as was the case 
with the U.S.S.R. wartime loans, which were reduced to 1/3 of their nominal 
value by the currency reform of December 1947. However, a State that 
reduces retail prices year by year is unlikely to repudiate its loans. On 
reflection, therefore, we recommend that our findings be treated as if the 
loan were a genuine accumulation of assets—even though not very liquid 
assets—by the consumer. Naturally, he might have preferred to spend his 
money in some other way. 


(4) Taxes tu ois 
We discussed in considerable detail the incidence of taxation and social 


charges as well as family allowances in Moscow and Britain. In particular, 


i i i i i ith, I was a 
1 For the habit of exaggerating to foreign delegations compare Andrew Smith, 
Soviet ‘Worker, Ch ii. Te ‘May 1932 this American Communist’s factory was visited by @ 
delegation of foreign workers. He heard the interpreters change the figures in translation. 


e jet Studies, July 1953, pp. 56-7. . 
= oe ape Soviallagstifiing in Sovjetunionen ,Tidensf{érlag, Stockholm, pp. 66-80. 
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we calculated the net income of a family consisting of husband, wife, and 
three dependent children, after deduction of social insurance and trade union 
contributions, and addition of children’s allowances. There was no need to 
consider the cost of rates in Britain, since these are generally included in 
assessments of the cost of rent. Thus, a person in receipt of national assistance 
will be granted a rent allowance which covers both rent and rates, in addition 
to the maintenance allowances shown in our paper on page 318 (Table V). 
Our comparisons made it quite clear that in terms of purchasing power these 
allowances did compare not unfavourably with the earnings of some of the 
Moscow workers. 

We do not follow the logic of the argument that one must not say the 
Soviet income tax is a burden on the poor because they receive welfare 
benefits in exchange. At that rate it is quite unfair to say that a poor Briton 
pays a heavy social insurance contribution, since /zs benefits outweigh this. 
Why are we not accused of injustice to Britain too? The point 1s simply that 
all these items must somehow be brought into account: the indirect taxes of 
course in the prices of goods, and the rest by subtraction from gross income. 
It is often believed that the Soviet income tax is negligible because its maxi- 
mum marginal rate is only 13 per cent. We are concerned merely to stress 
that it is by no means negligible since the personal allowances are very small. 


(5) Penstons 

Mr. Elvin complains that our old age pension maximum of R. 240 a month 
is less than half what he personally had been told. We can only refer to the 
regulations : 


Category I Workers in underground or 
harmful occupations 60 p.c. of earnings. 

Category II Industrial and office workers in 
important branches of industry 55 

Category III Remaining groups of workers 50 


‘ Earnings,’ however, may not for the purposes of this calculation exceed 
R. 300 a month: 2.e. nearly everybody gets between R. 150 and R. 180 a 
month,! It is, it seems, this point that Mr. Elvin’s informers had forgotten, 
unless the regulations have changed since 1950. Indeed they are clearly 
very old in their basic form, since wartime inflation carried the average wage 
far above R. 300 a month. On Sept. 16th, 1946, in conjunction with the 
trebling of the prices of rationed goods, every unemployed pensioner necetved 
another R. 60 a month.” Hence our maximum of R. 240. 

It is fair, however, to add that some workers in coal and oil, and a few 
in metallurgy and transport, receive 50 per cent of their basic wage as a 
pension, neglecting the R. 300 limit.‘ We mentioned this fact on p. 319 of 
our article, and we suggest that possibly it is this minority of pensioners that 


yee ee po Gosudarsivennomu Sotsialnomu Strakhovaniu, Profizdat, 1950, 
pp. — 


? Council of Ministers, decree of September 16, 1946. 
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travellers sometimes meet. On the other hand, for persons without depend- 
ants minimum pensions run at R. 50 a month. plus the R. 60 addition from 
September 1946. 


(6) Conclusion 

We may now briefly summarize our findings : 

(1) Within its clearly defined limits, the method applied by us was realistic. 
It gave some indication of the relative standards of living in Moscow and 
Britain and of the purchasing power of the working class incomes in terms of 
these standards. In the present paper, these comparisons have been carried 
a little further, and as shown in Table V, the purchasing power of the rouble 
in terms of the several low-cost diets is found to range from just over 4d. 
per rouble to just under 3d. Average weekly gross earnings in the United 


TABLE V 
Cost of Food and Earnings in April, 1952 


Weekly Diet for Purch. Power 
Family of 5 Persons of Rouble 
Saeed: Roubles d. 
English “ Human Needs’ Diet (7) ae ee 60 6 254.9 2.8 
do., excluding Bacon (2) ao8 cit ace 55 93 230.0 2.9 
U.S.S.R. Minimum Diet (3)... aae as 51 9f 150.2 4.1 
do., excluding Fish (4) at she See 43 4 123.7 4.2 
do., excluding milk (5) ... ... ee 8 42 9} 126.8 4.1 
Average Earnings per Week ... aie sso Ue mS) 167.0 
Diet for 5 Persons as Percentage of Earnings ... a 5 
Diet (7) ie a Ae 5nc oe 41.1 152.6 
Diet (3) miei ane AE ee ee 35.2 89.9 


Kingdom in April, 1952, amounted to 147s. 3d., for all workers, male and 
female, adult and juvenile. The corresponding figure (also gross) for Moscow 
probably lay between R. 140 and R. 167.? It will be seen that while the 
reasonably satisfactory English ‘ human needs ’ diet (1)3 for 5 persons would 
have absorbed about 41 per cent of the average U.K. earnings it would have 
required more than 1} times the average earnings of a Moscow worker, whose 
wages, in fact, would only permit the purchase of the very primitive 
Moscow diet (3), (shown in detail in Table I). Diets (2), (4), and (5), 
would, of course, fall short in basic nutrients; they only serve for assessing 
variations in the food purchasing power of the rouble. The relative cost 
of food in Moscow in terms of average earnings clearly indicates how 
closely for most Moscow working-class families the cost of food must corres- 
pond to their actual cost of living. In addition, we found that for such non- 
food items as textiles and household goods the purchasing power of the rouble 
lay approximately within the range that obtained for food. 


1 Kyatki Spravochnik, p. 105. 

2 For our calculations for Table V we have taken the higher figure only. Cig ON 

3 The cost of this diet is 10d. less than the cost of the English ‘ human needs’ diet in 
Table I, the difference being due to the fact that the diet in Table I allows for the purchase 


of 8 oz. of tea and the diet in Table V for only 4 oz, 
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(2) No evidence could be found of an overstatement of average Moscow 
prices in our first article. 

(3) From additional information we were forced to conclude that in-our 
original paper we had actually overestimated the average earnings of Moscow 
workers, which, in fact, appear to have amounted to only about R. 700 a 
month and not to R. 1,000, as we had indicated. 

(4) No evidence could be found of any distortion of the figures of working- 
class income due to errors in the evaluation of the incidence of taxation and of 
social benefits. 

(5) Further inquiries confirmed our statement that for the majority of old- 
age pensioners the upper limit of the pension was R. 240 per month. In 
our paper we had made reference to the exceptions which, for some workers, 
resulted in higher pensions. 


SCHULZ: 
P. WILEs. 


AVERAGE WAGES IN U.S.S.R. 


This article attempts to estimate changes in average money wages in the 
whole of the Soviet Union on the basis of official statistics. These are 
extremely slippery. Before the war there were figures for average wages but 
not for retail prices. In 1945-47, z.e. until the currency reform, there were 
few and very disputable figures for average wages, and none for retail prices. 
Since the currency reform (Dec. 14th, 1947) there have been few and con- 
tradictory figures for retail prices, and exactly one figure for wages. This is 
the period of the remarkable annual spring price reductions, which are a 
perfectly genuine and entirely unique phenomenon in economic history. 
During this period, the writer was told in Moscow, and it is generally agreed, 
money wages have been roughly constant at the 1948 level, though the ‘ plan 
results ’ for 1950 make a vague reference to a slight increase in money wages. 
But what was that level ? The answer hinges upon the celebrated ‘ Bergson 
discount’. The apparent average, most experts agree, should be divided by 
1.28 to strike a real average. I can but repeat Mr. Bergson’s argument, with 
the elaborations and confirmations that subsequent discoveries make possible. 

(ii) Mr. Abram Bergson’s? discovery that there are two quite distinct 
wage funds rests principally upon Voznesensky’s speech in Pravda, Feb. 
19th, 1941 : the ‘ number of workers and employees? in the national economy’ 
is 30.4 million in 1940; the wage fund for ‘ branches of the economy provided 
for in the 3rd 5 year Plan’ is R. 123.7 milliard; the ‘wage-bill of workers 
and employees for the whole national economy of the U.S.S.R.’ is R. 161 
milliard.* The first two figures give an average wage of 4,069 roubles per 
annum, which is in excellent continuity with previous average wages pub- 
lished by Soviet sources: the same can be said of the quoted figures them- 
selves. R. 161 milliard, however, corresponds to no previously known 
figure. 

The context of the small wage fund in the pre-war figures (Sotsialistiche- 
skoe Stroitelstvo, etc.), is the standard of living of the people. The labour 
force is quoted, the fund is given and the division sum is made. The section 
in which this performance takes place is headed ‘ the growth of the material 
level of the people’ or words to that effect. The impression is, of course, 
left on the reader that money wages are real wages. No price index is given. 

1Mr. G. R. Barker (Birmingham Bulletin on Soviet Economic Development No. 6, 
p. 21) disagrees, but he does not say why. His average wage for 1948-50 runs at R.9,300 p.a. 
Professor Prokopovicz on the other hand (L’Economie Soviétique, p. 429) makes the 
astounding mistake of reading the recent Soviet claims of real wage increases as money 
wage increases. This gives him a wage of R.5000 p.a. in 1949, less than in 1944! 

2 Review of Economic Statistics, November, 1947. ur ; 

3 Rabochikh i sluzhashchikh: the concept includes all mining and manufacturing except 
by producers’ co-operatives, all wholesale and retail trade, finance, insurance, the civil 
service, state (but not collective) farms, machine tractor stations, civil engineering, trans- 
port, communications, education, scientific research, law, art, literature, museums, health 
and entertainment. It is not certain whether it includes the permanent employees of the 
party apparatus. Prisoners of corrective labour camps are probably included only when 
hired to ordinary enterprises. Directors of enterprises are included, but perhaps not the 
premia they receive over basic salary. 


4 Later amended to 162. See Table III. 
6 Later amended to 4054. See Table III. 
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The contexts of the two wage funds in Vosnesensky’s 1941 speech were 
as follows. In his first section (Pravda, Feb. 1gth, 1941, p. 2), headed ‘ Results 
for 1941’, we have the following section : ‘ Expanded socialist production in 
U.S.S.R. means a further continuous rise in the material level of the toilers, 
a rise in their consumption. The absolute growth of the national income was 
.. . (figures). Wage funds in the national economy of U.S.S.R. grew, in the 
branches of the economy provided for in the third F YP, from 82.2 milliard 
rubles in 1937 to 123.7 milliard in 1940, z.e. by 50 per cent. The money 


income of Kolkhozy grew . . . (figures). Retail trade turnover in state and 
co-operative trade grew . . . (figures).’ There follow industrial production 
figures. 


Voznesensky proceeds to section 2, the plan for 1941. On Pravda p. 4 
comes a sub-section headed ‘ Material-cultural level of the people of U.S.S.R.’: 
‘ The systematic growth in our state of the national income, and in consequence 
of common wealth and individual consumption is the result of the drawing 
into production of quite new cadres of workers, kolkhozniki and intelligentsia, 
and of raising the productivity of labour. The number of the working class 
in U.S.S.R. grows from year to year. The number of workers and employees 
in the national economy increased in 1940 to 30.4 mn. persons against 27 mn. 
in 1937. The 1941 plan forsees a rise in the number of workers and employees 
to 31.6 mn. . . (four paragraphs on cadres, labour reserves, labour mobility 
and factory schools). Wage funds of workers and employees in the whole 
national economy of U.S.S.R will increase in 1941 by 14 milliard rubles in 
comparison with 1940, and add up for the whole economy to more than 175 
milliard. This great growth of wage-funds is accompanied and assured by a 
rise in labour productivity. In the plan for 1941 a rise in labour productivity 
of 12 per cent is expected, compared with a rise in average wage-fund per 
worker at 6.5. This relationship between the growth of labour productivity 
and average wage-fund is a source of lowered costs and increased socialist 
accumulation, and a very important condition for establishing high tempos of 
expanded socialist production. The need that the growth of labour produc- 
tivity should outstrip the growth of the wage-fund is quite evident: that it 
may develop its productive strength the people must produce more than it 
uses up in the course of a given year under the heading of individual con- 
sumption. Retail trade turnover in state and co-operative trade in 1941 adds 
up in town and country to nearly 197 milliard roubles, a growth of 22.5 
milliard over 1940 . . . (passage on production of consumption goods.)’? 

Note that the ‘ number of workers and employees in the national economy’ 
is due to increase 3.9 per cent, the ‘ wage-funds in the whole national 
economy ’ by 8.7 per cent and the ‘ average wage fund per worker’ by 6.5 
per cent. It is clear that all three figures do not refer to the same statistical 
series, and we are therefore justified in referring the 3.9 per cent increase in 
workers to the smaller wage-fund, as the absence of the word ‘ whole ’ before 
“national economy’ implies. Moreover the absolute figures yielding this 

1 In all quotations the italics are mine. 
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increase are in good continuity with those in the small wage-fund for previous 
years, and four paragraphs on a different subject separate them from the other 
two figures. ‘The 8.7 per cent increase clearly belongs to the larger fund. The 
1941 Plan (quoted in section 3 below) demonstrates that the 6.5 per cent 
refers to the average wage per worker in industry: i.e. it omits employees 
on the one hand and construction, distribution, etc., on the other. Note 
also the context of the larger wage-fund figures: not the rise in the standard of 
living (which here as elsewhere is the context of the smaller wage-fund), but 
the relationship of wages to labour productivity. This is the context of invest- 
ment, inflation and deflation, as the next sentences on the volume of retail 
turnover and the necessity for abstinence confirm.! 

It is, of course, inflation that worries Margolin (Voprosy Balansa Denezh- 
nikh Dokhodov i Raskhodov Naseleniya, 1939), whose criticisms of the 
incompleteness of the smaller wage-fund Mr. Bergson draws on, and whose 
calculations form the basis of Mr. Bergson’s tentative larger wage-fund 
series for earlier years (shown in Table III below). There can be little doubt, 
then, that Voznesensky was also influenced by Margolin, and for all we know 
the Bergson definitions for earlier years correspond to those of Voznesensky 
for 1940 and 1941. The purpose of Margolin’s book, as of Voznesensky’s 
larger wage-fund, is the avoidance of inflation. 

(3) The so-called secret plan for 1941? repeats some of Voznesensky’s 
figures and confirms the construction we have put on them. P. 512 gives the 
following data : 


TABLE I 
Number of workers Wage fund, 
and employees, 1941 1941 
(’000) (R.’000,000) 
Total in national economy 31,600 175,300 
of which : 
1. Industry... wee cae Bee 11,092 52,230 
2. Construction... asa ik ae 3,085 15,406 
3. Railways... oe oe Soo 1,714 7,251 
4. Water transport... vee 48: 207 1,037 
5. Communications ... es aoe 463 1,617 
6. Trade, purveyance, supply 2,33) 7,648 
7. Communal feeding me a0 670 1,926 
8. Education ... ac eee ere 2,875 12,453 
9. Health bias eas 353 sis 1,646 5,139 
10. State farms and tractor stations ... 2,075 7,139 
11. Credit and insurance See Sie 275 1,028 


The totals of items 1 to 11 are 26,457 thousand persons and R. 112,875 mn. 
This makes an average of R. 4,270 p.a.: compare the R. 4,350 deducible 
from Voznesensky’s speech (Table III). Unaccounted for are 5,143,000 


1The relationship of productivity to consumption, not income to _consumption, is 
stressed because eetueter: must be caprebada in terms of voluntary savings. | Since most 
Soviet savings are involuntary it is more tactful to substitute productivity for income. x 

2 Gosudarstvenny Plan rasvitiya narodnovo khozyaistva SSSR, 1941 (American ue 
of Learned Societies Reprints: Russian Series no. 30), Published after Mr. Bergson wen 
to print, this work confirms him up to the hilt. 
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persons and R. 62,425 million. If the 175,300 total here given is really 
divisible by the total number of persons, these missing persons averaged 
R. 12,120 p.a. A faint possibility suggests itself : the civil servants and party 
apparatchiki. But it must be rejected; the majority of government servants 
are typists, doormen, clerks and chauffeurs, who receive a lower income than 
workers and employees in industry. No doubt there is a highly paid minority 
that averages three times as much but it could not possibly number 5 million. 
Besides we know from pre-war sources who these missing persons are. ‘Thus 
Sotsialisticheskoe Stroitelstvo, 1939, p. 138, breaks down the ‘workers and 
employees ’ into 17 categories which exactly exhaust the totals for 1932 and 
1937. Eleven of these categories are clearly identical with those of the 1941 
Plan. The other six are (’000) : 


TABLE II 
1932 1937 1947 
(approx.) 

Other transport are ae aR oes tee 598.5 1,092.1 1,280? 
(Artes BEC ace bas as bal ke 84.5 122.0 1428 
Governmental and public institutes a8 ge CEES 1,743.3 1,750? 
Domestic and Communal economy a th 394.4 1534 8828 
Other branches of non-agricultural labour are 341.5 246.0 200? 
Forestry Lee as ae a ee 196.1 247.9 950! 
5,200 


11941 plan, pp. 521, 543. 2 Guessed. 
3 Multiplied by 31.6/27.0, the ratio of the 1941 total to the 1937 tctal. 


In the last column I have set very rough estimates of the missing categories 
in 1941. ‘ Forestry’ should mean timber-felling, sowing and conservation, 
all given elsewhere in the 1941 plan. The two groups showing a decline be- 
tween 1932 and 1937 have been arbitrarily extrapolated. The concept 
‘institutes 1 may be pieced together from Sot. Stroi. 1935 (pp. 599-627) 
and Trud v S.S.S.R. 1935 (pp. V, 3). It includes clubs, cinemas, scientific 
research, possibly higher education, and certainly and above all the civil 
service and legal system. The other groups have been assumed to grow at the 
average rate for all groups of workers and employees. These figures, precisely 
as I first set them down, happen to add up almost exactly to the 5,143,000 
unaccounted for in Table I. It is perfectly certain that the average wage of 
such categories in 1941 was not three times that of the 11 categories given, 
since in 1937 their wages hardly departed at all from the general average. 
Or to put it another way the size of the smaller wage-fund is easily deducible 
from Table I. The average wage of those given being R. 4270 we have but to 
multiply the given total of 31.6 mn. by that figure. This is R. 134.9 milliard. 
Voznesensky implies 106.5 per cent of 123.7 = R. 136.8 milliard. ‘The 
discrepancy is under 2 per cent. 

Just as in Voznesensky’s speech, then, so here the total wage-fund is not 
divisible by the total labour force, even though they are juxtaposed on one 


1 Uchrezhdeniya. 
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sheet of paper. It is not until we come to the sheets dealing with individual 
commissariats that average wages and salaries—always of the order of R. 4,270 
—are given in the text.} 

(4) The two wage-funds re-appear in the 4th Five Year Plan (1946), 
III/2: ‘ Labour and the Training of Industrial Personnel. The number of 
workers and employees in the national industries of the U.S.S.R. in 1950 is 
projected at 33.5 mn. and the total wage-fund at 252,300 mn. R. Prices for 
all goods shall be consistently reduced and housing and the cultural social 
services improved. With the growth of the productivity of labour, the average 
annual earnings per worker and employee engaged in the national industries of 
the U.S.S.R. shall increase by 1950 to R. 6,000 which is considerably above 
the 1940 level.’ (My italics). 

There is an apparent contradiction here : 6,000 x 33.5 = 210.0 not 252.3. 
Clearly these are the small and large wage-funds respectively. As before, the 
distinction is recognised by a difference of wording: the ‘ total wage-fund ’ 
is contrasted with the ‘number of workers and employees engaged in the 
national economy’. Both contexts, that of the growth of the standard of 
living and that of inflation, occur almost inextricably within the one para- 
graph. Therefore both wage-funds occur in the same paragraph. The con- 
tinuity of the 252 with the pre-war 162 is confirmed by Voznesensky himself, 
as we see in (5) below. 

(5) So far so good. But are the other post-war figures in continuity with 
the smaller or the larger wage-fund ? There is a most appalling confusion of 
terminology ,and the distinction between ‘ standard of living ’ and ‘ inflation ’ 
seems no longer to be observed. The relevant statements are as follows, in 
chronological order. 

Voznesensky, introducing the 4th F.Y.P. (Pravda March 16th, 1946) : 

‘The wage fund of workers and employees in the national economy grows 
to R. 252 milliard in 1950 against R. 162 md. in 1940. The average wage of 
workers and employees in the national economy increases along with the 
growth of labour productivity to 48 per cent over the 1940 level in 1950.’ 

M.M. Lifits in his book Sovetskaya Torgovlya (Moscow 1948) says on p. 52: 


‘ Simultaneously the number of workers and employees engaged in the national 
economy of U.S.S.R. grew. From 10.8 million in 1928 their number increased 
to 31.2 million in 1940... . The wage-funds of workers and employees grew 
most remarkably: from R. 8.1 milliard in 1928 to R. 162 milliard in 1940. ... 
Simultaneously there proceeded an increase in the average amount in the 
income of the fozlers.2 Annual average wages grew from R. 800 in 1929 
to R. 4054 in 1940.’ The 162 is obviously a slightly improved version of 
Voznesensky’s 161, the larger wage-fund. The 8.1 is the regular official 
figure for the smaller wage-fund in 1928. The 800 is out of the official series 


1 Incidentally the wage and labour figures occurring in Voznesensky’s speech and 
repeated by the plan are: oe 
the larger wage-fund = R.175.3 milliard (p. 512) | ae 
the number of workers and employees = 31.6 million (ibid). 
the productivity of workers in industry rises 12 per cent over 1940 (p. 513) ; 
the average wage of workers in industry rises 6.5 per cent over 1940 (ibid). 
2 Trudyashchikhsya. This is always a more general word. 
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of average incomes in the smaller wage-fund, so we may safely take the 4054 
to be an improved version of the 4069 deducible from Voznesensky’s smaller 
wage-fund figures (see Table I). Then on p. 115 we are told that ‘in 1947 
the wage-fund of the workers and employees exceeded the pre-war fund (1940) 
by R. 118 milliard, i.e. almost 50 per cent.’ 

For the rest the plan results year by year give figures which we quote 
in Table IV. Typical of them, especially in the vagueness of its terminology, 
are the 1948 results (Pravda Jan. 20th, 1949) : 

‘ The number of workers and employees in the national economy of U.S.S.R. 
grew in 1948 by 2 million over the 1947 figure, exceeding the pre-war 1940 
figure by 10 per cent. . . . In 1948 the wage-fund of the workers and employees 
increased by 10 per cent in comparison with 1947, the wage-fund of the 
workers in industry increased by 15 per cent and the wage-fund of the 
workers in construction by 24 per cent.’ 

(6) After the last quotation the figures for workers and employees 
continue, but all wage-fund and average wage data cease together. 

There appears, then, not to have been a single certain and direct mention 
of the smaller wage-fund since Voznesensky’s 1941 speech, and even that 
only gives the smaller wage-fund for 1940 totidem verbis. It is not given at all 
in the 1941 Plan though its magnitude is approximately deducible from it. 
It is not given in the 4th Five Year Plan, though it can be quite accurately 
deduced from that. Introducing this Plan in 1946 Voznesensky (sec. 5) 
went out of his way to suppress all mention of it. Lifits tries to make us 
believe that the larger wage-fund for 1940 was in continuity with the smaller 
fund for 1928. Yet he has the honesty to quote an average wage for 1940 
which makes this quite impossible. 

It seems to follow that for no year since 1940 has the total of the smaller 
wage-fund been directly quoted, and that use of this magnitude has ceased. 
On the other hand the averages of wages given by Lifits, Voznesensky, the 
1941 Plan and the 4th Five Year Plan are in indisputable continuity with the 
averages of the years before 1940, and therefore with the smaller wage-fund. 

(7) Confirmation of a shaky kind for this position is also available from 
Lifits’ absolute figures. It will be noted from Table III that a larger wage- 
fund of approximately 310 is implied in 1948, and that the 1947 fund was 
10 per cent less than this. This gives 280, which corresponds precisely to 
what may be deduced from Lifits: 162 + 118 = 280, There are two snags, 
however, to this argument. First 280 is exactly the planned figure for 1947 
(Table II); but such coincidences between plan and result may well occur. 
Secondly Lifits gives a percentage increase of 50 per cent as well as the absolute 
increase of 118. Now 280 is not 150 per cent of 162. Indeed the pre- and post- 
war figures implied by Lifits are 236 and 354 (for 354 = 1.5 x 236 = 236 + 
118). ‘These figures bear no relation to anything and are impossible: so 
either Lifits’ 50 per cent or his 118 is a mistake. But a 50 per cent increase 
In 1947 Over 1940 is not compatible with Molotov’s nearly roo per cent in 
1948. Therefore the 50 per cent is the incorrect figures, it should be mgt 
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One would be happier if Lifits had made no mistake. His whole treatment 

“of wage-funds is bad. But the above reasoning seems the best of a bad job. 
(8) We have now four occasions when we know both the larger and the 

. smaller wage-fund. There are the data of both Voznesensky and Lifits for 
1940, and the planned figures for 1941 and 1950 (see Table III). The pro- 
portions are, respectively :—1 : 1.30, 1 : 1.28, approx. 1 : 1.28, 1: 1.25. It 
would appear best to divide the larger wage-fund by the fraction 1/1.28 


before striking an average wage, and this is the Bergson discount. We arrive 
thus at Table III. 


TaBLE III 
Year Workers Smaller Average Larger 
(mid unless and wage- wage wage- 
otherwise employees fund (Rubles fund 
stated) (mn.) (R.’000 mn.) per annum) (R.’000 mn.) 
11.6? 8.2? 703% 
LS a ge 10.82 8.12 750} 
1929 a “ac p2:2 9.7 800 
1930 ae 30E 14.5 13.6 936 
1931 ae Sic 19.4 21.4 1127 
1932 oe sce 22.9 EY AY/ 1427 
1933 ome sac 22.3 34.9 1566 
1934 ax Be PENS | 44.0 1858 Sis 
1935 ask # 24.8 56.2 2269 708 
1936 ae . 25.8 71.6 2776 
1937 oe age 27.0 82.2 3038 1038 
1938 bas see 27.8 96.4 3467 116-1233 
1939 “Ee ese (no data ever published) 
30.44 123.74 40691 161 plus ¢ 
1940 : 
x ; 31.2% 4054? 1622,5 
1940 (end-year)... 31 5¢ 
1941 (planned in 43508 175 plus‘ 
Feb. 1941)... 31.64,7 4270° 75.3? 
1944 ove oe — c.55001° 
1946 oe se 3112 c.57001 C2212" 
1947 ee Re 37.2% c.68001 c.28015,16 
1947 (planned in 
March 1947) 31.617 69301 28017 
1948 ai ae 34.212 c.7080! c.31018 
1950 planned in 1945-6) 33.514 6000! 252.344 


Notes. From 1928 to 1938 all data are official (Sotsialisticheskoe Stroitelstvo, Trud v 
SSSR, etc.) unless otherwise stated. 

1 Deduced. 2 Lifits, op. cit., p. 52. ; 

? Calculated by Bergson, op. cit., from various sources. 

“ Voznesensky, Pravda February 19th, 1941. 5 Ditto, Pravda March 16th, 1946. 

® Results of 4th Five Year Plan, Pravda April 17th, 1951. 

71941 Plan, p. 512. ; : ey: 

® 106.5 per cent of 4069: 1941 Plan p. 513, Voznesensky as in (4). Strictly this increase 
applies only to workers in industry : I have generalised it to all workers and employees. 

® See sec. 3 above. hs ; 

10 Voznesensky, Voyennaya Ekonomika SSSR p. 48, says monthly wages in all industry 
were 142 per cent of 1940. He also says wages rose more in coal, oil and metal than in other- 
occupations. Therefore wages rose more in industry as a whole than in other occupations 
and I have arbitrarily multiplied 4069 by 1.35. 

12 W. W. Eason, roneod appendix to Soviet Economic Growth, ed. A. Bergson (Row, 
Peterson, 1953), p. 44. 18 81.5 per cent of 1947 : results for 1947. 

14 Fourth Five Year Plan, 2 ‘ eves 1950 prices. 

16 91 per cent of 1948: results for : 

ze 162+ 118: Lifits op. cit. p.115. Seesecs. 5and7 above. ™ Pravda, March Ist, 1947 - 

18 Almost double the 1940 figure: Molotov, Pravda November 7th, 1949, 
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(9) It may be asked, incidentally, what is the cause of Bergson’s Gap ? 
Mr. Bergson himself has a most unconvincing explanation. It is that the gap 
is—or was—due to purely statistical shortcomings, a number of which were 
slated by Margolin and other pre-war critics. But the normal procedure with 
a statistical shortcoming is to correct it when it is detected, not to perpetuate 
it : especially if the correction leads to a rise in average wages and makes good 
propaganda. Several decrees in 1938 and 1939 were directed towards an 
improvement of these statistics, yet the gap only receives official recognition 
in 1940, after they had taken effect! Mr. Bergson believes, apparently,” 
that the continued publication of an average based on the small wage-fund, 
and especially the deliberate planning in the 4th Five Year Plan for the 
persistence of the discrepancy until 1950 at its old magnitude, are due to the 
Central Statistical Office’s continued inefficiency : indeed we must say its 
planned inefficiency. This will not do. We must clearly accept the inter- 
pretation he regards as ‘implausible’, namely that although the more 
comprehensive fund was available from 1941 the less comprehensive average 
continued of set policy to be published alongside it until both vanished 
together in 1949. For, first, quite simply the Russians wanted honest con- 
tinuity, and this only the smaller wage-fund could give them. Second, very 
likely the labour excluded from this but included in the larger wage-fund is 
worse paid : it may include soldiers or ‘ corrective ’ labourers. It would have 
been bad propaganda to publish the average wage. Thirdly statistics of 
some of these types of labour are state secrets. It is really very odd that 
Mr. Bergson should see ‘ little basis’ for the ‘ possibility that the Central 
Statistical Office does not publish data on all the workers that actually are 
covered in the reports submitted to it.’ Does he seriously imply that the 
Office does not know the number of, say, soldiers, policemen or corrective 
labourers ? Or that it would publish them? In order to give any figures 
at all on the standard of living, it was clearly necessary to concentrate on a 
restricted number of workers and their average income. Whereas in order to 
make any sensible statement at all on anti-inflationary policy it was necessary 
to include everybody’s income in the total of incomes. 

The gap, then, is not due to statistical inefficiency, and we have no reason 
to suppose the larger wage-fund to be more statistically correct. It represents 
payments which it is not wished to include in the average incomes of workers 
and employees. It is impossible to be sure exactly which payments. For 
instance the social services of the people already counted : but the monetary 
benefits appear to be only about 7 per cent of wages and salaries.? Moreover 
the language of Voznesensky in 1941 definitely indicates that the gap concerns 
different people not otherwise counted. The army, navy, police and ‘ correc- 
tive labourers suggest themselves, and in confirmation Mr. Schwartz quotes 
the statistical dictionary : 


1H. Schwartz, Review of Economics and Statistics, 1948, p.39. 2 Op ci 

* In the 1941 Plan the ‘ wage-bill plus contributions ’ of pices cmnorel p coh ete 
by any commissariat is c. 107 per cent of their wage bill. Compare pp. 514 sqq. with 568 
sqq. Over a period of years these benefits roughly balance payments, as the budget shows 
What the extent may be of benefits in kind, not included in these ‘ contributions ’, I do not 
know. The Russians always claim that social services as a whole add 30 per cent to the 
real income of a worker or employee. Compare Table IV. 
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The funds of calculated wages discussed above are reckoned with 
relation to hired workers and employees and co-operative handicraftmen. 
The wage-fund is calculated, however, not only for hired workers and 
employees and co-operative handicraftmen, but also for military personnel 
and other categories who are not freely hired (vol’nonayomny). Statistics 
of labour in centralised form calculate the so-called complete fund of 
wages, in the composition of which enter all payments issued as items of 
wages accrued for workers, employees and co-operative artisans, and 
also for other workers (military personnel and others)! 


“Not freely hired’ is a difficult phrase. It may well include people in cor- 
rective labour camps on the one hand (who are not free) and authors on the 
other (who are not hired). But it cannot well be doubted that our larger wage- 
fund is the ‘so-called complete fund of wages’, though any attempt to 
calculate the number of corrective labourers or soldiers from the gap must 
break down under our ignorance of (a) their average wage (b) the extent to 
which their income in kind is included and (c) the prices at which such income 
is reckoned. 

One important point, however, does arise from Mr. Schwartz’ apposite 
quotation. If he has found the cause of the gap it is clear that the Bergson 
discount must vary with the degree of military mobilisation. We see that by 
1950 the planners hoped to achieve the same proportion of—presumably— 
corrective labourers, authors and soldiers to the rest as in 1940, 7.e. the same 
discount. Then the discount must have been rather bigger in 1946-8, years 
of incomplete demobilisation. ,Thus we may have over-estimated average 
wages after the war. 

(10) Apart from the statistical dictionary, another consideration in favour 
of the Bergson discount is the text of the 4th Five Year Plan. We see in 
Table III that in late 1945 or early 1946, when the document was drawn up, 
a money wage of R. 6,000 was planned for 1950. By interpolation the average 
wage at this time was R. 5650. How easy then for the planners, optimistic 
as their colleagues everywhere about inflation, to write R. 6,000 for 5 years 
hence. But without the discount average wages were already R. 7,230 as they 
wrote: is it suggested that they planned a reduction in money wages of 17 
per cent ? What kind of propaganda would that have been to the man in the 
street ? It is incredible that the planners can have planned to do more than 
freeze money wages—indeed this is exactly what, since the currency reform, 
they have done. 

(11) A final proof is to compare the small and the large wage-funds with 
the current money values of retail trade and of the social security item in the 
Budget. Table IV shows the result for the years about which most is known. 
The small wage-fund, where not given in Table III, is obtained from it by 

ultiplication. 
“ It will be seen that a transference of the large wage-fund figures in 1946-8 
into the small wage-fund column, which is what neglect of the Bergson 


1 Slovar-Spravochnik po Sotsialno-Ekonomicheskoi Statistike, by the Central Statistical 
Office, Moscow, 1944, p. 213. 
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TaBLe IV 
Retail trade Revenue from 
turnover social (7) (2) (4) (4) 
Wage-funds (excluding the security —_ — —_— —_ 
Small Large Kolkhoz contri- (3) (3) (7) (2) 
market) butions 
(7) Catala) (4) 
———_—__ milliard rubles —————___— per cent 

1934 on 44.0 57 61.8 Sed au 92 13.0 10.0 
1935 Sos 50.2 70 81.7 7.0 69 S65 12 See O80 
1937 ne 82.2 103 125.9 6.6 65 82 S12 G4, 
1938 se 95.4 120 138.6 digs 69 86 75m 0.0 
1940 wa 12307 161 175.1 8.5 71 93 6:9.2955:2 

1946 ae CLdT so c.227 259.5 68 87 

1947 yaaiac.219.3 c.280 320.0 aS 93 
1948 meq OrL4a.m c.310 342.9 16.2 71 90 6.7 ayy 

1941 (planned 
in Feb. 1941) 137.5 175.3 197.0 70 89 
1950 (planned 
in 1946)... 201 252.3 275 73 92 


Sources: Table III; Prokopovicz ,op. cit. p. 469 ; M. V. Condoide, The Soviet Financial 
System pp. 84-5. 


discount means, would entirely upset the continuity. There are of course a 
dozen reasons why columns 3 and 4 should not always bear the same relation- 
ship to columns 1 and 2: for instance townward migration and changes in 
saving, in farm incomes, in the supply of goods on the kolkhoz markets and 
in contribution rates. But the general picture is clearly correct, and the 
coincidence is especially striking between the ratios planned for 1g50 and 
those achieved in 1947 and 1948.1 

(12) We may then take it as confirmed that the average ‘ worker and 
employee’ received about R. 7,100 in 1948 or R. 600 a month. Now it must 
be that Moscow rates exceed the average: there are no state farms or forests 
in Moscow, and many of its factories—e.g. the Moskvich works and the 
Stalin auto-works—are show places. On the other hand our figures include 
directors, ‘celebrated’ Stakhanovites, artists and others excluded from 
comparable British figures. I therefore feel safe in laying down R. 650 a 
month as an approximate average wage in the British sense for Moscow in 
April 1952, although anything up to R. 750 would not surprise me. 


P. WILEs. 


Mr. Miller (Soviet Studies, Jan. 1953 p. 241) also tries the relationship between the 
wage-fund and the volume of subscriptions to the state loans. The proportion should be 
one to rather more than twelve, since urban workers are supposed to subscribe 1/12 
of their gross earnings. But unfortunately Mr. Miller has forgotten the subscriptions of 
soldiers, and his figure for the subscriptions of collective farm workers (17 per cent of the 
total) is taken—for lack of better information—from 1940. Consequently his estimate for 
the wage-fund in the single year 1952 is very shaky. Moreover the series for state loan 
subscriptions over time is very much more jerky than any of those used above. For instance 
the total was lower in 1949 than in 1948, and in 1950 it was 33 per cent higher than in 
1949. It seems impossible to base any calculation on so capricious a magnitude. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Mr. Solomon Schwarz’s ‘Labor in the Soviet Union’. only became 
available to me after the above was in the press. He argues for a much lower 
level of wages, on the following grounds : 

(i) Wage rates was unchanged during the war and} the admitted war-time 
increase in earnings was due to increased overtime alone (pp. 200-204). 
Thus an all round change from 8 to ro hours a day, with the two’extra hours 
at time and a half, increases earning by 374 per cent. This accounts for the 
whole rise shown in Table III between 1940 and 1944, and I accept this 
analysis. 

(ii) In 1945 pre-war hours were re-established, productivity fell and wage- 
rates remained unchanged (pp. 205, 257). Therefore earnings fell below the 
1940 level. But no evidence at all is offered that wage-rates remained un- 
changed, and overtime was only being abolished towards the end of the year 
(p. 302). Therefore nothing is proved about earnings in 1945. Mr. Schwarz 
implicitly assumes throughout that all wage rate increases would be given 
great publicity. But the authorities are, it is evident, violently opposed to 
inflation. One rate increase leads to demands for others, and this by itself 
suffices as a reason for giving them no publicity. Further, journalists and 
authors will instinctively shrink from such a sensitive topic, whether or not so 
instructed. 

(111) We know both the absolute and the percentage values for the increases 
in the wage-fund, 1946 to 1947 (pp. 210-212). The numbers of workers 
increased by 4 per cent and the wage-fund by 23 per cent (Table III above). 
So average earnings increased by 19.1 per cent. The decree of September 
16th, 1946, raised the basic pay of nearly everyone by amounts varying from 
R.110 (poorest) through R.80 (richest class but one) to nothing at all (the 
richest class) per month, with immediate effect. ‘This decree received great 
publicity, of course, since it came in conjunction with a decree raising food 
prices. At a guess the average monthly rise was R. 86.5 (I derive this guess 
from the pre-war statistics of wage inequality in A. Bergson, The Structure 
of Soviet Wages). If this was the only increase occurring in either 1946 or 
1947, average annual earnings in 1947 must have been 8} x 86.5 = R.735 
higher than in 1946 (in which year the increase was in force for 34 months 
only). Then 735 is 19.1 per cent of 1946 average annual earnings, which 
must have been R. 3860. But we have no evidence at all as to what other 
rises in earnings there were or were not,! so it is very doubtful indeed what 
weight may be placed on this arithmetic. cig 

(iv) Certain authors writing on wages as late.as 1949 and 1950 continue 
to quote the average of R.60b0:p.a. planned for 1950 in the fourth Five Year 


1Except that a decree of Ist September, 1946, granted a 20 per cent rise to workers 
and superior technical personnel in ‘ important ’ enterprises of the Urals and to the 


east of them. 
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Plan. How could this be if annual wages were already greater than that 
(p. 213)? Well, how could it be if they were still so very much less than that, 
as Mr. Schwarz supposes ? Either they were reminding their readers of an 
unfulfilled promise as to real wages, or of an unfulfilled promise to contain 
inflation. In either case these authors showed small political aptitude, but on 
Mr. Schwarz’s supposition they were practically enemies of the people. I 
know which brick I had rather drop. 


(v) Had wages exceeded the planned R. 6000 p.a. already in 1947, as in 
Table III, the Soviet press would have crowed about it (p. 213). This is 
dealt with in (iv). It is perfectly clear that whatever a Soviet author says about 
money wages he is touching a sore spot. Moreover he is giving valuable 
propaganda information to the enemy. It is better for him to keep quiet. 


(vi) Bergson’s discount should be increased for the 1947 plan figure 
(see Table III). With the discount at a mere 1/1.28 we get an annual average 
of R. 6930. But the number of slaves—and, Mr. Schwarz might have added, 
soldiers—was unusually large in that year (p. 252). The millions (possibly 
6 million) of repatriated persons were mostly given short slavery sentences to 
cure them of capitalist infections, and the army was still incompletely demob- 
ilised. But even if the discount be doubled we get nowhere near Mr. Schwarz’s 
own average for free workers and employees. Thus let slaves and soldiers 
account for a sum that is 60 per cent, not 30 per cent, of the small wage fund. 
Then the small wage fund was planned at R. 175 milliard, which gives an 
annual average wage of R. 5550. But by his method (iii) Mr. Schwarz 
arrives at R. 4610 for the actual average in 1947. The discrepancy is fatal to 
him. 

It is certain that the Bergson discount should not be constant, and Mr. 
Schwarz is very right to emphasise this. But such variations do not always 
fight in his favour. Suppose, for instance, that he is right about the increase 
in slavery due to the post-war repatriation. A slave receives no pay until 
he has been interrogated, sentenced, transported to camp and finally put to 
work. All this takes time, and it is a fair assumption that most of these slaves 
only began to earn as such during 1946. Therefore their earnings did not have 
their full weight in that year, but went in part to swell the Bergson discount 
for 1947 over its level in 1946. Then average earnings in the smaller-wage- 
fund increased by less than 19.1 per cent between those years, and in the 
slave-military fund by more than 19.1 per cent (see iii above). Suppose we 
put 16 per cent for the former. Then the (itself of course unproven) absolute 
annual increase of R. 735 implies an annual average in 1946 of R. 4600, 
which is quite a different story from R. 3860. 


Nevertheless the argument in (iii) needs to be considered and met, met 
perhaps more adequately than anyone has yet done. But Mr. Schwarz at 
no point meets the arguments in favour of a much higher wage level, and 
above all those from general continuity of figures (Table IV above), from 
non-fellow-travellers’ tales (e.g. M. Gordey, quoted in the previous article 
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of this issue) and from scattered individual Soviet data (also quoted in that 
article). It follows also from his figures that real wages in 1948 were not much 
more than half what they were in 1940. This is flatly incompatible with (a) 
such data as we have on mortality (5) the deflated volume of retail trade 
turnover (c) the production figures for food and consumer goods, and (d) the 
high probability of an import surplus of food and consumer goods. 

I am inclined to stand my ground, then, along with the others whom 
Mr. Schwarz calls ‘ optimists ’. 


ERRATUM 


Earnings and Living Standards in Moscow: II. A Rejoinder, 
by T. Schulz and P. Wiles. (BULLETIN, Vol. 15, No. 9). 


Part of the sentence running from page 318 to 319 has been 
omitted. The sentence should read as follows : 


‘If we derive the purchasing power from the corresponding 
figures of cost computed for the unmodified basic labour camp 
diet, we find that it amounted to only 3.9d., since this diet contains 
proportionally slightly more meat, fish, and tea, for all of which 
the purchasing power is much lower, and no milk, for which it is 
higher (viz., 4.6d.).’ 


